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One-renrH of the whole visible supply of wheat in the North- 
west, excluding that stored at Duluth, was burned last week in 
the St. Anthony elevator at Minneapolis, the losses, counting 
in the buildings and machinery, being estimated at $1,075,000. 
Oil in the East, wheat in the West, cotton in the South—verily 
each section of the country seems to be trying its best to consume 


its own products. 





No visible progress has been made by the New York Tariff 
Association during the past week. Probably the fact that it rained 
every day and was excessively and unusually hot during the entire 
week, deterred the members from vigorous action. They have a 
laborious task on their hands at best, and it is extremely doubtful 
if they meet with a full measure of success under any circum- 
stances. We published very recently the programme, which it is 
hoped will be indorsed by every company doing business in the 
Metropolitan district. The indications at the present time are 
that some companies will refuse to accept the agreement, and the 
number so refusing will possibly be so great as to defeat the ob- 
ject sought to be obtained, The hot weather of July and August 
isnot conducive to the careful consideration of needed reforms, 
and it is probable that nothing definite will be accomplished until 
cooler weather sets in. 





DurinG the past two or three years, there has been a regu- 
lar real estate boom at Los Angeles, Cal., the city has been 
largely extended as to its limits, and the population probably in- 
creased twenty fold. Like all other cities built on the mushroom 
plan, it consists almost entirely of frame buildings and, being in a 
warm Climate, these are simply for shelter and without any regard 
for fire protection. Reports show that the fire hazards in that 
frame town are excessive, while the means of fire extinguishment 
are sadly deficient. Los Angeles now boasts of its phenomenal 
growth, and it will probably not be long before it will also boast of a 
phenomenal conflagration that will reduce these combustible and 
incendiary streets of frame buildings to ashes, and give the perma- 
nent residents a chance to rebuild on a more substantial plan. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, Los Angeles has been visited 
by a fire that destroyed the Chinese quarters, involving a loss of 
over $100,000. Owing to the hostility entertained towards the 
Celestials by the Los Angelites, the insurance companies canceled 
most of their policies on these risks a few days since, and the loss 
falls mostly on the Chinamen. It is reported that the firemen 
Were so dilatory in getting to work on the fire that it is suspected 
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that they wanted the Chinamen burned out. There is no society 
anywhere for the prevention of cruelty toward our almond-eyed 
brethren. 





Some agents who do an underground business in this vicinity 
are issuing policies in the Traders and General Insurance Company 
of Manchester, England. This may be a duly authorized company, 
but we can find no record of it in any of the directories of British 
companies published in London, nor can we find it named in any 
of the share lists published by our British contemporaries, The 
late W. C. Grubb of Indianapolis, who for many years was noto- 
rious as a dealer in underground and wild-cat insurance, played this 
company as one of his “leaders,” but after his death the adminis- 
trator announced that he knew nothing about the company, and 
that holders of policies need not look to him for any redress under 
any policies issued to them by Mr. Grubb. Granting that the 
company may be duly chartered, and that it may possibly have a 
fair amount of capital, it is not authorized to do business in this 
country, has no funds invested here for the protection of its policy- 
holders, and is therefore entirely unworthy of confidence. When 
there are so many good substantial companies doing business in 
this country, it is surprising that propertyowners should seek insur- 
ance of such a doubtful character as that unlawfully issued by the 
Traders and General. 





PaRTICULARS of the burning of the St. Anthony grain elevators 
near Minneapolis last week, by which a loss of over $1,000,000 
was caused, read as if they might have been clipped from one of 
our back numbers. Of course the buildings were reported to be 
fully equipped for protection against fire, and two watchmen were 
employed to guard them night and day. But when the dreaded 
flames at last broke out, the attention of the watchman was first 
called to them by passengers on a passing railroad train, and the 
man’s frantic efforts to extinguish the blaze by means of the fire 
pump proved unavailing. The fire department was then sum- 
moned, but as the nearest engine-house was over two miles distant, 
and the roads sandy and rough, the building, by the time the fire- 
men reached it, was enveloped in flames. Then the only water to 
be had was from a creek near by, which afforded but two small 
streams, and, as might have been expected, the three vast buildings 
burned to the ground within as many hours. There is nothing 
new about all this; almost the same conditions exist in hundreds 
of other b'g inflammable establishments scattered about the 
country; but if the arrangements for fire protection in and about 
these elevators were considered by insurance men to be adequate, 
it would be instructive to hear their understanding of an unpro- 


tected risk. 





Tue legislature of New Hampshire, now in session, seems ex- 
tremely anxious to adopt some measure that will induce those 
companies that withdrew from the State when the valued policy 
law was passed, to return, but has not the wisdom and the manli- 
ness to repeal that most obnoxious law. Instead of doing this, 
all sorts of subterfuges in the way of bills have been introduced, 
in the hope that some one of them may placate the companies and 
induce them to return, without the legislature frankly admitting 
that it has made a blunder and repealing the valued policy law, 
Nothing that has yet been suggested removes the outrage the 
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companies complained of, and so long as the valued policy law 
remains upon the statute books of the State, these companies are 
bound and determined to keep away from it. The passage of that 
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to retire until they have paid up all their liabilities, Tpig is 
the practice, however. ‘The company sends out its notifications o 
an assessment and those who choose to pay do so, while those who 


law has already cost the State of New Hampshire hundreds of ‘object and pay no attention to the assessment notices are simply 


thousands of dollars in the loss of property by fire, in the with- 
drawal of business enterprises because their owners could not ob- 
tain insurance upon them, and in the very material advance in 
rates made by the few State companies. As New Hampshire was 
never an attractive field for fire underwriters, but, on the contrary, 
generally gave them a loss instead of a profit, they are not at all 
anxious to return, nor will they do so until that valued policy law 
is absolutely and unconditionally stricken from the statute books. 





LIABILITY IN ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


T has been very fully established by decisions in various courts, 
that a member of an assessment life insurance company can- 
not relieve himself of liability at his pleasure, simply by ceasing to 
pay assessments as they are called for. These various decisions 
hold that a member of an assessment company is liable for his por- 
tion of the liabilities of the company that may have been incurred 
during his membership, and if there are death claims that have been 
unassessed for, he is not relieved from liability therefor because he 
ceases to pay when called upon. Further than this, as the com- 
panies allow thirty days’ grace in the payment of assessments, and 
it is not until the end of that period that it can be aware that the 
member desires to withdraw, the courts hold that the member’s 
liability continues during these thirty days of grace. In the case 
of the Mutual Associates, a company organized at Rochester, 
N. Y., that went into the hands of a receiver, the receiver com- 
menced legal proceedings against members who had withdrawn, and 
in the end succeeded in getting judgments against them for their 
portion of the unassessed liabilities of the company incurred during 
their membership and the thirty days of grace. We have repeat- 
edly called attention to these decisions, but the following extract 
from The Indianapolis Journal indicates that this question of liabil- 
ity is coming to be very fully appreciated through the country: 


‘* The worst feature of this assessment life insurance business,” said a 
well-known lawyer to the writer, “is not that which stands out most prom- 
inently. It is bad enough to ‘ chip in’ money whenever called upon to do 
so by officers you know nothing about, and to have no means of knowing 
how much of the general coilection is turned over to the purpose for 
which it is paid ; but a graver feature is that when a man gets into one of 
these assessment concerns he is in for all time, no matter if a bar is put up 
against possible benefits that might accrue by failing to respond to assess- 
ments, or if the concern itself ‘ busts up,’ for the courts have decided that 
in joining am association of this kind ‘the debt is then contracted, and 
not when the debt is payable—at the death of a member.’ Only the 
other day, in the light of this common-sense decision, 500 members of the 
defunct ‘Order of Mutual Aid,’ California, had*judgments entered up 
against them in a suit brought by the heirs of one of the deceased mem- 
bers, and in Minnesota, at the present time, a suit is pending against the 
members of another defunct assessment society which is certain to go the 
same way. This is a peculiar feature, and not generally understood. To 
be able to contract a debt that will follow a man beyond the grave (if he 
should be fortunate enough to possess anything) is something to be 
thought about in the contemplation of assessment or fraternal life insur- 
ance.” 


The liability of the members of an assessment company having 
been fully established by the courts, it follows that the officers of 
these companies are required to hold fast the members who desire 





dropped from the list of members, and no effort is made to collect 
from them the amounts due the company. This is, of course a 
very great injustice to those who pay up their assessments, as the 
are thus held responsible for that proportion of the liabilities that 
should have been paid by the retiring members. 

It is unquestionably the bounden duty of the officers of an assess. 
ment company to insist upon the payment, by every member, of 
his just share of death claims and other liabilities of the company 
to which he belongs. In joining these associations, the members 
pledge themselves to pay the assessments required during their 
membership. The contract is a mutual one, and it is as binding 
upon the member to pay his assessments as it is upon the company 
to pay the death benefit stipulated for to his beneficiaries in the event 
of his death. These assessment companies have refrained from 
insisting upon a member paying his valid assessments after he has 
signified his desire to withdraw, under the apprehension that jt 
might involve them in litigation, which would make them unpopular, 
As a mere matter of policy this might be the correct view to take 
of the case, but as a matter of justice to the persistent members jt 
is erroneous and inequitable, as it compels them to make good the 
delinquency of those who retire. We never have heard of an 
instance where a company has attempted to collect from the retir- 
ing members the sums which they justly owed to the association, 
Every assessment notice sent to a member is a notification that he 
owes the amount called for, and the officers of the company have 
no right to permit him to evade that liability by simply discontinu- 
ing his membership. They ought to proceed against delinquent 
members in legal form and compel them to pay all that may be due 
before permitting them to retire. Under the rulings of the courts, 
this can unquestionably be done, but under the practices of the 
companies many thousands of dollars are lost to them annually by 
the withdrawal of members and the canceling of their indebtedness 
by such withdrawal. In the “old line” companies the premiums 
are collected in advance, and if a policyholder neglects to pay his 
premium when notified that it is due, he forfeits valuable rights 
under the policy and no injury results to the company in conse- 
quence ; but in the case of assessment companies, where the premium 
takes the form of a post-mortem assessment, the member's liability 
has been incurred before he receives the notice of the amount due, 
and unless the officers of the company collect such amount, an in- 
justice, if not a positive fraud, is perpetrated upon those members 
who do pay. . 

This is something that insurance commissioners should take note 
of, and in their examinations of these companies ascertain what 
amount is due from retiring members and require the officers to 
take the necessary steps for its collection. The number of lapsed 
certificates in assessment companies every year is very large, and 
there is probably not one of the holders of such certificates who was 
not indebted to the company in some amount at the time of his 
retirement. The greater proportion of this is collectible, unquestio”- 
ably, if the proper legal methods were adopted to recover it. In 
most instances it would require nothing more than a notice to the 
delinquent that, unless he paid up promptly, suit would be com- 
menced against him to secure the settlement of his indebte:Iness. No 
man has the right to enter into an agreement with others to make 
certain payments unless he intends to keep that agreement. The 
rock upon which the assessment companies build is good faith be- 
tween their members, but if they permit this to be broken at will 
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le for the assessment system torest upon. Members of 
assessment companies are beginning to realize the injustice that is 
done them when their fellow members are permitted to cancel their 
indebtedness by withdrawing, and complaints in this respect are 
numerous. It is time that the managers of this class of companies, 
if they expect to make them permanent, should take this subject 
into consideration and cease their catch-penny cries of : pay as you 
o” and “quit when you please,” and insist that their contracts, 
like all others, have two sides to them, and that if a company 
assume obligations and liabilities, the members are called upon and 
must fulfill their contract obligations to the letter. They should 
make a point of teaching their members that their contracts are as 
inviolable as the ordinary contracts made in business affairs, and 
when they do so business men will have very much more respect 
for and confidence in them. 


there is litt 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Last week was comparatively uneventful in fire insurance circles, not 
only here but generally through the country. No remarkable losses were 
recorded. In New York the fire record was unusually light, and in other 
respects the business was quiet. No companies were reported in trouble 
or as closing up, and except for the food which was furnished for gossip 
in the absence of active work by the Tariff Association, the street had but 
little to interest it. 

* * * x 


A TALE was circulated by several active brokers’ clerks to the effect 
that acertain number of New York companies had decided not only to 
withdraw from what was left of the New York Tariff Association, but to 
stay permanently out of it in its reorganized shape. It is needless to 
point out the foolishness of such a story. At the present time, probably 
no company (or only one) would be willing to announce itself as perma- 
nently out of a local tariff organization. There is much danger in such 
an announcement—not to the Tariff Association, but to the company 
making it. 

~ * * * 

Tue origin of the big furniture warehouse fire is a matter of much in- 
terest and concern to New York underwriters. The case will probably 
receive a pretty thorough investigation, not only from the city authorities, 
from whom it would perhaps be expecting too much to look for any 
useful result—but from a committee of the New York Board of Under- 
writers, who will doubtless make an interesting examination. 


* * * * 


Ir would be a grand thing for the protection of life and property in 
New York if the powers of examination into the causes of fires which are 
now vested in the fire marshal’s office could be conferred by legislative 
enactment on the Board of Underwriters or a representative of that body. 
Companies can make but little headway in the investigation of possibly 
incendiary fires unless the suspected party is the assured under their 
policy, and even then their legal rights of investigation do not go very 
far. They must seek the aid of the fire marshal, and most of them have 
learned that it is just as well not to look for any help from that quarter. 


* * * * 


Tue gift of Messrs, Robert and Ogden Goelet, the owners of the Met- 
ropolitan storage warehouse, to the pension fund of the fire department 
was specially appropriate and well timed, especially in view of the num- 
ber of men injured at the fire, It would not be a bad thing by any 
means if not only the owner of the building but the tenant in whose 
premises a fire occurs, were held heavily responsible for any injuries 
that might be received by firemen in putting out the fires. 


* & x * 


A FIRE is much more than a private disaster ; it is a public misfortune, 
and the man whose criminality, or whose carelessness or ignorance, 
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causes it ought to be made to suffer some form of punishment. As it 
stands at present, the insurance is in most cases a positive premium for 
the occurrence, making the fire a very useful thing. It ought to be quite 
the other way, and a good, round fine enforceable against the tenant where 
a fire breaks out, no matter what the cause, would make a wonderful 
reduction in the loss record. : 


* * * * 


THE reports of the losses throughout the country for the first six 
months indicate that even if the second half of the year is two or three 
million dollars less than last year, the year’s record will still be in ad- 
vance of any previous record, except, of course, the great conflagration 
years. There is, however, nothing to cause a belief that the losses from 
now till December 31 will be any lighter than last year, in which case 
1887 will take a very remarkable rank in its record of destruction. 


* * * * 


TueE loss record of the companies is probably worse proportionately 
than that of the general fire record ; that is, of the losses of this year, 
the indications are that an unusually large percentage were insured risks, 
and very heavily insured risks at that. There have been thus far no 
serious forest fires, and these generally contribute a considerable amount 
toward the aggregate losses, while they seldom add much, if anything, 
to the losses to insurance companies, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

The Success of the Fire Underwriters Association Assured—The ‘' Kickers” Few 
and Impotent—Record of Its Work for Seven Months—The Schedule Rating of 
Mercantile Buildings to be Begun—The Gain to Members—The Officers—Cotton 
Pressmen Dissatisfied with the New Rates—Rumors that a New $500,c00 Com- 
pany will be Formed, 


(FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association seems now to have 
become an established fact, and its success assured. It has been up-hill 
work, but the benefit so far derived has been sufficient to fully repay for 
the time and labor which has been devoted to it. Like most bodies, it 
contains some dissatisfied and fault-finding spirits, who have used every 
effort to break its ranks, but their influence is small, and as time demon- 
strates the importance of the organization, little attention is given to 
their complaints, which, if recorded, would fill a volume every twenty- 
four hours. The formation of the compact was no easy matter; mistakes 
and errors have to occur, and I venture to say that if the kickers had 
been in power the mistakes and errors would have been double, 

The association has been in existence about seven months; in that 
time there were 2500 inspections of buildings, 4000 ratings were given 
out to members, over 35,000 policies and renewals, together with accounts 
current and indorsement slips, were examined ; about 400 corrections of 
errors and ratings were made, 250 unsafe and dilapidated premises were 
noted, with seventy-five improvements obtained thereon, and the associa- 
tion is now about to enter on schedule rating for mercantile buildings, 
The direct gain to the members is from twenty. five to thirty per cent. 

This is a good record and no doubt will cause the non-compact com- 
panies to consider well the question of coming into the fold and helping 
to maintain the good work, a course which would be of far greater advan- 
tage to them than remaining on the outside, fighting the compact com- 
panies. The association is composed of fourteen local companies and 
forty-five agency companies ; the latter comprise all represented here. 
There are five locals on the outside, the Fitemens, Home, Lafayette, 
Louisiana and German-American ; the two latter are new companies. 

The officers of the successful compact are: James I. Day, president ; 
L. H. Terry, vice-president ; Geo. Mather, secretary and treasurer ; Paul 
Fourchy, chairman executive committee; J. B. Bennett, manager, and 
C. K. Drew, assistant manager. 

The new cotton press rates adopted by the underwriters do not meet 
with the approval of the cotton press men, and the chances are they will 
not introduce the various improvements recommended in order to secure 
the basis rate of one per cent. It is reported thata new company, the 
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Cotton Press Mutual Fire Insurance Association, will be organized with 


a capital of $500,000 for the purpose of controlling this business. The 

insurance on the compresses, yards and cotton amounts to a large sum, 

aad perhaps the company would prove successful, It would also extend 

its business to first-class outside risks, INSURANCE. 
New ORLEANS, July 23. 





MONTREAL. 


The Great Sugar Refinery Fire— The Loss $500,000, and the Insurance Less $420,000 
—Nearly $200,000 Underground Insurance on the Risk—Other Heavy Losses in 
Canada—Iltems of Local and Personal Interest—Canada Considered as a Summer 
Resort, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Well, at last we have caught it, and caught it heavily, but I am not sur- 
prised at it, because the absence of fires in the large cities of Canada has 
been noticeable for several months past and they must average, you know. 
The above refers to the early morning fire of July 15, which caused a loss 
to property of the St. Lawrence Sugar Refining Company of about $500,000, 
and to the authorized insurance companies of $240,000 beside $180,000'to 
unauthorized ones. The undergrounders get so many lessons that one 
would think that they would learn better, but they apparently do not profit 
by experience. The Phenix had a Jumbo line of $50,000, all of which, 
it is said, they retained, and coming so close upon the Havemeyer loss, 
it must have given sugar refineries a bad look on their classification. 
Mr. Heaton of this city is acting for the Montreal offices, Mr. Lye for the 
Turonto offices and Mr. Crist for the American offices in adjusting the 
losses. 

St. Remi, Quebec, went up in glory about three weeks since, with a loss 
to property of about $100,000, and to insurance companies of about 
$30,000. Two days before the refinery fire most of the regular companies 
were hit by a good-sized fire at Sherbrooke, and a few days later St. 
Hyacinthe disposed of a $100,000 woolen mill with a few dwellings. 

Jotham Goodnow of the tna spent several days here last week, and 
John M. Holcomb of the Phoenix Life was here at the same time. This has 
been a pretty good time for a visit to Canada, for, although we have had 
our share of the generai warm weather, yet it has been about five degrees 
cooler than New York, and we have no mosquitoes, and even insurance 
men ¢an appreciate that blessing. 

Stewart Browne, manager of the Glasgow and London Insurance Com- 
pany, has returned from the Pacific coast after an absence of seven weeks, 
and Wm. Robertson of the Fire Insurance Association is on his way 
West. He is suffering from a bronchial disease which he hopes the trip 
will partly relieve. J. T. Vincent of Toronto sailed from New York last 
Saturday for a two-months’ trip in England. 

Alley, Johnson & Browning is the name of a new brokerage firm in this 
city, and they are live, energetic men who appear to be bound to get the 
business. They have already succeeded in getting the business of the 
Canadian Pacific, some $8,000,000. Fred R. Alley of Chicago is the 
senior member of the firm. 

Quebec had its fire the other day in the citadel, and now we are waiting 
for Toronto, then for Winnipeg; then we shall all be happy and on an 
equality. In this democratic age we must have equality even in affliction. 

MonrTREAL, July 25. Day. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHERE FRITZE OBTAINED HIS NEW PLAN OF IN- 
SURANCE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Tue Fipetitry MutvAt Lire AssociATION, 

PHILADELPHIA, July 21, 1887. t 

In your issue of July 21, page 21, appears an article, entitled ‘‘ James 
P., Fritze’s Natural Level Premium System,” and criticism on the same is 
invited. The criticism I have to offer is that Mr. Fritze adopted the rate 
computed by myself, and reported in the proceedings of the tenth annual 
convention of Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America, held in the 
¢ ty of Boston in 1885 (see pages 115 and 146), and failed to give credit, 
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but has the audacity to have the same copyrighted, and adds 


‘ + ” . the 
“‘all rights reserved.” Any person reading my report and readi Words 
Fritze’s circular, can easily discover where he got his data +m 


L. G. Fousg, President, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A New Orleans Company Suspends. 
[SPECIAL TELEGRAM TO THE SPECTATOR,] 


THE Louisiana Insurance Company has just suspended. 


ease sien Its assets 
are stated to be $21,993, and its liabilities $54,623. 


W.E. D, 

[The Louisiana is known to have been in a critical condition for some 
time owing to heavy fire losses, but it was believed the company would 
be able to sustain itself and pull through. Evidently, the continued 
heavy fire losses all over the country destroyed this hope and forced 
suspension.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. ] 





The Glens Falls Insurance Company. 

THE seventy-fifth semi-annual report of the Glens Falls Insurance Com. 
pany has been issued, and shows the affairs of this progressive and tel. 
able institution to be in a most gratifying condition. Year by year the 
company’s assets and net surplus have steadily and rapidly grown, Op 
January 1, 1873, the former was $587,210, and the latter $57,667 ; on Jan. 
uary I, 1887, the assets had mounted up to $1,555,508, and the net surplus 
to $768,660 ; and on July 1, only six months later, they stood at $1,562,847 
and $806,277, a solid gain well worth noting, and made during a half 
year unprecedented for the number and destructiveness of its fires, 

The items of assets set forth in the Glens Falls’ statement show thatof 
the million and a half and more of assets, nearly $600,000 is represented 
by United States registered bonds, while the loans on bond and mortgage 
amount to over a half million more. For the half year ending June 30, 
the income exceeded the losses, commissions and all expenses $14 435; the 
unpaid losses were on July 1, $6843 less, and the unearned premium fund 
$24,216 less than on January 1 ; the increase of accrued interest, etc., was 
$2121 ; the aggregate gain for the half year $47,616, and the actual gainin 
net surplus for the six months, $37,613, dividends to the amount of $10,000 
having been paid. This is a record upon which the officers of the Glens 
Falls may well congratulate themselves, 





The Healthful Properties of a Maine Spring. 


THE Poland mineral spring at South Poland, Me., has gained consider 
able reputation in the past twenty-five years for the healing and healthful 
qualities of its waters, The medicinal power of the water has, in some cited 
instances, worked apparently miraculous results in the cases of persons 
suffering from what was considered incurable diseases, Eminent physi- 
cians have recommended the spring water for such diseases as diabetes, 
stone in the bladder, Bright's disease of the kidneys, dyspepsia, dropsy, liver 
troubles, rheumatism, urinary troubles, and many lesser ills that mankind 
is subject to. Some noted specialists attend their patients during the sum- 
mer months at the spring region, physician as well as patient meanwhile re- 
cuperating under its beneficial influences. Two fine hotels, the Poland 
Spring House and the Mansion House, have been erected near the spring, 
the former house being one of the most magnificent of summer hotels, Hiram 
Ricker & Sons, the proprietors of the spring, conduct both hotels. These 
conveniences, combined with the natural attractions of the region and the 
delightful spring water, serve to draw hundreds of persons weekly to Poland 
spring. A few days ago General Benjamin F. Butler visited the springs, 
and received an ovation from the guests at the hotels and the South 
Polandites. Both Garfield and Grant were patrons of Poland water, and 
of it James G. Blaine has written: ‘‘I have used Poland water very fre: 
quently during the past twenty years, always keeping a supply al hand. 
In rheumatic afflictions and in disordered digestion, for which I have 
taken it, I regard it as possessing high value. It is a misnomer to speak 
of it asa mineral water. Its great virtue is the absence of minerals, 
being absolutely pure water.” 

A little book issued by the proprietors of Poland spring, of which we 
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July 28, 1887.) 


have received a COPY, contains a number of interesting anecdotes in con- 
init with the early discovery of the spring. The circumstances de- 
veloping the efficacy of the water were purely accidental, and extended 
through a long period of time. In 1827, Wentworth Ricker, who for some 
months had been afflicted with gravel, began to clear the land around the 
spring. While at his work, day by day, and drinking the water simply 
for refreshment, he observed that the pain from which he had suffered 
gradually left him. His disease also vanished. In 1844, his son Hiram 
suffered severely from an attack of dyspepsia, aggravated by humor in 
the stomach, Unable to work himself, he could only oversee his men 
who were at work near the spring. His constant thirst led him to drink 
of the water frequently, and, much to his surprise and gratification, he 
was speedily cured. He had faith in the water, and urged all his friends, 
who were similarly afflicted, to drink freely of it ; but he did not know of 
its being serviceable in any other disease than dyspepsia. In 1800, Joseph 
Ricker lay sick with a fever, and his case was pronounced hopeless by 
his physicians. During the night Mr. Ricker drank Poland water freely, 
and when the doctors came the next morning they found their patient 
almost free from fever and on the way to rapid recovery. He lived fifty- 
two years afterwards. Dr. E, Clark of Portland made a trial of the 
Poland water in 1859 in the case of a notable victim of kidney disease 
with wonderful success. 

It was from that year that the value of the Poland spring began to be 
known to the public, and from year to year since then the place has 
grown more popular as a summer resort, and it is now termed the 
Saratoga of New England. Many persons pass the entire year there. 





Insurance in Minnesota. 
We have received from Insurance Commissioner Charles Shandrew a 
copy of the sixteenth annual report of the Minnesota Insurance Depart- 
ment, and the first made by Commissioner Shandrew. The-following are 
extracts from it: 
MINNESOTA BUSINESS IN 1886, 

While the fire business in the State for 1886 does not show equally as 
well as did 1885, still it was better than in several years previous to 1885, 
and, on the whole, not so very discouraging. ad it not been for the 
large losses on the elevators and grain at Duluth in December the year’s 
results would have been creditable to the State and profitable to the com- 
panies. A brief summary of the business is shown by the following 
figures : 


















Sc: colsntueneidigheebindkshemabangemsebigetatesntes $220,277,734.00 
i PON s yccanccectutccdnbeckddeseeunnsésesdebekbenes 2,991,461.27 
sis eey ai0dss oecandseGeWeutesebuVenhesencecnnd 1,693,882 67 
CE EEE eee ° ose 1,854,490.26 
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It will be seen by the preceding figures and remarks that Minnesota is 
ety taking a prominent place among the States as an insurance field. 
a few years since many companies declined to enter the State for 

usiness, because it was supposed to be a place where values were fluctu- 
are meets fires were unusually frequent on account of the severity of 
: e — and where the moral hazard was too great to admit of profit. 
G, ay over 150 of the leading companies of the United States and of 
( _~ Britain are competing for business. We have passed Wisconsin 
in the volume of risks written and premiums received, and are rapidly 
ps on Iowa and Michigan. Could the practice of placing insurance 
unauthorized companies be stopped, the preceding figures would show 
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a larger amount of business done than is now shown, and the State pro- 
portionately benefited. 

Those towns and cities having organized fire departments, and report- 
ing same to this department as required by law, are as follows, and the 
figures opposite each represent the premiums taken in that place, a por- 
tion of the tax on which inures to the benefit of the fire department : 























Citizs anp Towns, Premiums. Cirizs aNp Towns. Premiums. 
Disk siciscocc vane $6,268 Melrose... ...0.ccccocceee $1,683 
SE GB én cessevssvesens 10,696 Minneapolis ............- 901,490 
GUE 8 iss sesenccdseccueds 21,345 Montgomery............. 1,477 
Austin Poesrecccocescoose 8,022 Moorehead ..........++-- 14,114 
| ER a 15,590 de wekin. cineseesse 9,323 
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COE i... 0508688 svete orces 7,029 Stillwater ........-....00 70,004 
ear 4,107 Waconia...........+-e0 18 
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Lake City........ssccccccce| 82,090 Watertown ........----++- 1,77: 
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EAE Pc cwsssccccssesecs 3.783 Winnebago Cily......... 3,255 
PD otbonssnetonceeeus 28,897 WORE vc sanesencsecoses 60,562 
| Re 202 ZOMDTOIR... 000 cccccscccce 3,202 





Several towns and cities which reported in 1885 failed to do so in 1886 
—whether from a supposition that it was unnecessary, or through negli- 
gence, is unknown—the result is, they cannot receive any benefits pro- 
vided by the law. 

LEGISLATION. 


The legislature of 1887 attempted to enact new laws and amend the old 
one governing insurance in this State, but succeeded in getting through 
only a few unimportant acts. Most of the measures were introduced in 
the House, and were generally passed by that body, in most cases against 
the wishes and approval of the insurance committee, but the Senate 
seemed to havea clearer perception of the injury that would result from 
enacting such laws, and refused to concur with the House. A valued 
policy bill originated in the House in the early part of the session, which 
provided that in case of a loss, whether partial or total, the company 
should pay the full amount named inthe policy. This bill was referred 
to the insurance committee and by them recommended to be indefinitely 
postponed, but was called up in a committee of the whole, and passed by 
a large majority, but with the clause relating to partial loss stricken out. 
The Senate refused to pass the bill. A bill was introduced in the Senate 
called the ‘‘ prima facie” bill, which provides that in case of tutal loss on 
property, the burden of proof must be on the company that the prop- 
erty was not worth the sum named in the policy. This passed the Senate 
and House and is now the law in this State. 

An act also was passed somewhat similar to a law of Wisconsin, pro- 
viding for service of process upon companies doing business in the State 
without having complied with its laws, and prescribing penalties for such 
illegal acts. An effort was made to change the present law governing 
companies doing a life, endowment and casualty business upon the co- 
operative or assessment plan, but it failed for want of time. For the 
same reason a bill for governing live stock insurance failed to pass. 

An act authorizing the formation of a mutual fire company at Red Wing 
to do a general business, but contined to Goodhue county only, passed 
both houses and became a law. 

This is a small matter, but it is wholly pernicious in its intent and 
nature. Mutual fire insurance applied to a general business has proven, 
and probably always will prove, to be wanting in the elements of reliabil- 
ity and success, 

This is a fact established beyond question by years of experience in 
the older States where it once flourished, but is now a relic of the past. 
It is hoped that no other county in the State will try to emulate Goodhue 
in its folly. 





The National Accident Society of New York City. 
ORGANIZED in 1885, the National Accident Society has built up a large 
business, and recently steps have been taken to considerably extend its 
operations in various parts of the country. The society has issued over 
7000 certificates of membership, amounting to over $21,000,000 of insur- 
ance. It divides its membership into seven classes, according to the 
hazards of their several occupations, but makes a uniform charge to all ; 
the benefits, however, varying according to the hazard. It is estimated 
that $12 a year will cover all the assessments, The membership fee is $5, 
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which is payable (but once) on delivery of the certificate. 
classified as follows : 


The risks are 
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Crass. | Amount, Per Week. 
A—Preferred..cccccscccccccccesscccces eevee ere | $5,000 $25.00 
B—Goeneral.......cccccccccccccccccccecces ostews 4,000 20.00 
C—Medium ......... Cer anseeewoueense+sssenve ee 3,000 15.00 
D—Special.........- Re reer oe py ee 2,000 10.00 
E—Hazardous........ Re ee a ee ieee 1,000 7.50 
F—Special Hazardous......---+.+++ seCeEee osevee 500 6 50 
G—-Extra PIATArdous.......ccccccseciecrsses soveses 250 5.00 

| 








Instead of weekly indemnity, there will be paid for the loss of either an 
arm, leg, hand, foot or eyes, one-half of the amount agreed to be paid in 
case of death. Indemnity to the amount of the face of the certificate will 
be allowed for the loss of hand and foot, or both hands or both feet. 

The officers of the society are Joshua L. Barton, president; A. N. 
Lockwood, vice-president; Joseph I. Barnum, secretary, and James 
C. Brower, treasurer. The National Accident Society is doing business 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, Minnesota, District of 
Columbia, and other parts of the country. The insurance organization 
is backed by a guarantee agency company, which acts as financial sponsor 
to the society, paying its expenses and being responsible for the success 
of its business. This company has a capital of $50,000, and the gentle- 
men identified with it are business men of energy and capability. The 
business policy of the society embraces a platform which promises care- 
ful selection in accepting risks, rigid inspection of business, and prompt 
payment of claims as they mature, Many claims have been incurred and 
paid by the society. Weare informed at the present time there is nota 
single approved claim on the books of the company remaining unpaid. 
The society desires to secure agents in all parts of the country where it is 
not already sufficiently represented. 





Art and Insurance. 

WRITING about the destruction of the many valuable pictures in the 
recent storage warehouse fire in New York, a correspondent of The Troy 
Times says that there are at present $10,000,000 invested in such property 
in this city, and the various losses which have occurred show the import- 
ance of insurance. When Bierstadt’s study was burned, the cash value of 
the pictures destroyed was $100,000, but to the artist the loss of some of 
the number was irreparable. This was followed by the burning of the 
Donnarumna collection, which was also a heavy loss. Donnarumna had 
long held distinction as a fresco painter, and his collection was one of 
unique character. Next came the fire at the Lotus club, which destroyed 
a number of valuable pictures, among which was a fine portrait of Peter 
Cooper, by Chase. This belonged to Cooper’s son-in-law, Mayor Hewitt, 
who considered the loss irreparable. Carlos Duran’s head of an oriental 
woman, which was his contribution to The London Graphic’s types of 
beauty, was ruined by a cut across the face, which was done while taking 
it from the walls. Mrs. Gibbons, whose success as an art dealer had 
given her prominence among the highest class of amateurs, was also burned 
out with great loss. The most lamentable calamity of this kind, however, 
was the destruction of Dubufe’s “ Prodigal Son,” which was burned while 
on exhibition in Cincinnati a few years ago. It was up to that time the 
finest picture ever exhibited in this country, and was valued at $50,000, 
Few losses of this kind have occurred in Europe, where the precautions 
are greater, and the time will come when all important art galleries will 
be fireproof, like the Metropolitan Museum and the Lenox Institute. 





Fire Companies in Georgia Disturbed. 


Tue fire insurance fraternity of Georgia is becoming greatly exercised 
over the fact that so much property, mainly mill property, is insured in 
companies not authorizad to do business in that State, and are incensed 
at those insurers who refuse to patronize ‘‘home industry.” From such 
information as is at hand, it appears that millowners for years paid what 
seemed to them very high rates for insurance, and the rise of the factory 
mutuals, so called, naturally attracted their attention, to whom they made 
application for insurance. They learned that in order to secure insurance 
with the mutuals it would be necessary to make many, and in some cases 
expensive, alterations in their property, to the end that the fire hazard 
might be reduced toa minimum, Many of the mills complied and were 
insured by the mutuals, and believe they saved money by so doing. 
Having become first-class risks, the local companies and agencies are 
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quite ready to take them at as low as they are payin 

seems the majority of the mills prefer a onal where they uae ba it 
failed to win them back, it is now charged that companies holdi aving 
Georgia risks and not licenced to do business in that State are dob _ 
business in violation of the law. But this can only be true if itis ~ 
that the mill mutuals are soliciting business in that State Todnnt 
would of course be a violation of law, but we doubt if Geor ia ttn 
other State has alaw which forbids its citizens asking to be ional ri 

company of another State. A millowner of Augusta, for example, j ina 
debarred by law from applying to a New England mutual for insy a 
and the company violates no law in accepting such a risk, If we Pn 
rect, and we think we are, Georgia underwriters should bear this oi ok 
mind in making their accusations. They cannot be blamed for wibin . 
insure such desirable risks, as most Georgia mills now are, but they pe 
remember that they had but little, if anything, to do with makin — 
risks as desirable as they are, and they should be fair in stating me 
grievances. If any of the Eastern or Western mutuals can be di “ 
soliciting in a State wherein they are not licensed to do business thes 
case can easily be made out against them, but until that is done it is diff. 
cult to see how they can either be compelled to comply with other State 
laws, or be obliged to cancel the policies they have accepted from portion 
who have done their own soliciting.— Commercial Bulletin. 





Fire Insurance in Kansas. 


INSURANCE SUPERINTENDENT R. B. Morris of Kansas sends us a copy of 
Part I. of his annual report, comprising the statistics of the fire and fire 
and marine companies doing business in that State. The following fig- 
ures are taken from the report : 


Fire INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 1886, 


Risks written in Kansas during the year.........-eeeeeee0 ceeeeecece $120,046,025 
Premiums paid thereon..... PPTITTerirrr ire eee 2,040,827 
RE MN en since beeeendesenbiesneddiesesecae "827 505 
RIGGOGE TROUETE RTOS TAD PONE. oo sc. ce sc ckvecscdccccsecessaccecses 888,609 


SIXTEEN YEARS’ F1rE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN KANSAS, 


The following shows the amount of insurance written, amount of pre. 
miums received, average rate of premium, amount of losses paid, and 
the per cent of premiums received paid for losses in this State each year, 
as indicated : 
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Year Written. | Risks Written,| Premiums Rate of | Losses Paid, | Paid to 

remiums. Prems. 

Received, 

$22,528,401 $319,015 $1.41 $114,570 36 22 

17,745,674 287,037 1.62 99,256 34.58 

20,643,005 324,439 I 56 183,477 56.52 

21,890, 198 327,567 1.49 243,434 74.62 

19,360,983 303,498 1.57 106,816 35-19 

20,402, 8 313,132 I 49 151,904 48.51 

21,024,160 320,358 1.52 106,637 3334 

24,000,762 367,309 1.53 72,118 19 64 

34,022,868 509,324 1.50 158,211 31 06 

44,041,688 658,033 1.49 253,108 38 46 

52,687,627 790,681 1.51 374,945 47-57 

71,637,793 1,151,389 1.62 379,158 33 of 

92,592,250 1,479,037 1.59 646,637 43 70 

107,359,199 1,745,985 1.62 529,440 30 22 

115,135,272 2,003,682 1.74 702,927 34.99 

120,046,035 2,049,827 1.71 827,506 40 51 

Sixteen years. .| $805,118,781 | $12,950,913 $1.62 | $4,950,144 37:53 








The National Association of Fire Engineers. 


Tue National Association of Fire Engineers, embracing the chiefs of the 
various fire departments throughout the country, paid and volunteer, will 
hold its fifteenth annual convention at Atlanta, Ga., beginning September 
20. The members of this association embrace the most intelligent and 
practical firemen of the age, who are making a special study of the best 
methods and means to adopt to reduce the fire losses of the country. To 
indicate how heartily they are co-operating with the fire underwriters to 
this end, we submit the list of topics selected for discussion : 

Topic No. 1.—What should be the limit to the height of buildings to be 
used for commercial and manufacturing purposes? Captain John 5. 
Damrell, inspector of buildings, Boston, Mass. 

Topic No. 2.—An essay, the subject of which is the creating of a more 
fraternal feeling and a more cordial understanding between the under 
writers and the fire departments of the country. Clarence Knowles, 
president Southeastern Tariff Association, Atlanta, Ga. \ 

Topic No. 3.—The most available means for reaching the tops of build- 
ings in case of fire, when the same are 100 feet or upwards in height, and 
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liances kept pace with the same, notwithstanding such build- 


have our pen d to be fireproof? Chief Charles O. Shay, New York 


ings are clai 
ae - to obviate the danger emanating from overhead 
ane aeeee J. P. Barrett, superintendent fire alarm tele- 
i Il, i 
graph, Chicago, [r State associations, their value and the importance 
yee connection with the National Association of Fire Engineers. 
Chief Thomas O'Neill, Kalamazoo, Mich., and B. Bryson McCool, 
Pottsville, Pa. ; , - 

i . 6.—What should be the proper construction and material to 
hen ie buildings of eighty-five feet in height or over? Ex-Chief 
William Stockell, Nashville, Tenn. 

Topic No. 7,—Subject of drill in fire departments ; suggest best plan 
and manual, Chief D. J. Swenie, Chicago, III. 

Topic No. 8.—On the importance of an understanding between under- 
writers and building inspectors, with a view of having a thorough inspec- 
tion of all buildings at least twice a year. Samuel Abbott, Jr., superin- 
tendent insurance patrol, Boston, Mass. 

Topic No. 9.—Iron shutters, their advantages and disadvantages. 
Chief Thomas O'Connor, New Orleans. : ; 

Topic No, 10.—On the importance of employing skilled labor in all fire 
departments, or how best to educate them in the different branches. 
Chief A. C. Hendrick, New Haven, Conn. pi 

Topic No. 11.—Fireboats, their advantages to cities having water 
fronts. Chief Thomas F. Nevins, Brooklyn, N : 

Topic No, 12.—Essay showing the utility of different size fire hose for 
different size engines to obtain the most beneficial results. Chief A. P. 
Leshure, Springfield, Mass, 

In addition to this programme, C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance 
Monitor of this city, will present a paper on ‘‘ The fire losses of the 
country, their causes and how to reduce this enormous fire waste.” The 
secretary of the association, H. A. Hills of Cincinnati, informs us that 
from information he has received, he concludes that this will be the most 


numerously attended convention the association has ever held. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


Tue Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York on July 20 declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent on its capital stock of $250,000. 
During the past six months the experience of the company has been 
highly satisfactory, the assets and surplus having been materially in- 
creased. Since the last published statement of the company on May 1, 
the assets have increased something over $22,000, so that on July 1 the 
books showed aggregate assets of $532,000. The officers of the company, 
W. M, Richards, president; G. F. Seward, vice-president, and John 
M. Crane, secretary, are open to congratulations on the present condition 
of the company. 





Mortality Statistics of the United States, 


Dr. Bittincs, Chief Surgeon of the United States Army, is the author, 
or, perhaps, better said, publisher and compiler, of the mortality statistics 
issued by the Census Bureau. An extract made by him from these statis- 
tics is both highly valuable to life insurance companies and interesting to 
the student of national economics. It is obvious, however, that the results 
arrived at cannot be taken as absolutely, but only as approximately, 
correct. 

According to the concurring experience of thirty American life insur- 
ance companies, it may be supposed, with every show of reason, that the 
probable life time of a healthy ten-year old boy will be fifty, or to be 
more precise, 49.99 years. When this probability increases, the conditions 
of health and surroundings may be set down as excellent; where the 
former decreases the latter are not as they should be. As might be ex- 
pected, the average of longevity is greater in the country than in the city. 
In the State of Massachusetts, for instance, we find the probatle life time 
of the ten-year old boy (white) to be 50.01 years ; if, however, he was born 
and spends his life in Boston, he will live only 47.49 years. In the State 
of New Jersey, said boy may expect an age of 51.57 years; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 47.05, and in New Orleans only 4o years. Between 
these two extremes, to wit, New Jersey, with 51.57, and New Orleans, 
with 40, we find the following cities with the average promise of life for 
the ten-year old boy: New York, 44.92; Brooklyn, 48.09; Philadel- 
Phia, 46.96; Baltimore, 48.50; Cincinnati, 46.96 ; Chicago, 50.61; Si. 
Louis, 48.25 ; San Francisco, 42.69; Charleston, 41.84. The result that 
the probable duration for New Orleans is less by ten and Charleston less 
by nine years, coincides fairly well with the received opinion, but it will 
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surprise everybody, Chicagoans not excepted, to learn that Chicago occu. 
pies the first place for longevity among our large cities. 

Without wishing to dispute the approximate correctness of the results of 
the census, it is doubtful that, if said boy leaves a country distriet in Mas- 
sachusetts and settles in Chicago, he acts for the interest of his health. 
It is also startling to learn that this probability is fully three years greater in 
Brooklyn than in New York. Baltimore appears as a relatively healthy 
city to live in, followed by St. Louis. Philadelphia and Cincinnati stand 
exactly in the same plane under St. Louis. San Francisco stands very low. 
a fact which will not surprise those who understand its climatic conditions, 

The preceding results refer to the ten-year old boy. Let us next exam- 
ine the latter end of life, and we will encounter very startling and curious 
results, According to the mortality tables of our life insurance com- 
panies, a man who has reached his eighty-fif.: year may expect another 
3.40 years. According to the findings of Dr. Billings, however, he may, 
if he spends the evening of his life in St. Louis, expect another 8.65 
years, and in San Francisco 7.96 years against 6.82 in Massachusetts, 6.20 
in New Jersey, 5.26 in the District of Columbia, 6.57 in Boston, 5.69 in 
the city of New York, 5.53 in Brooklyn, 5.29 in Philadelphia, 6.17 in 
Baltimore, 5.13 in Charleston and 5.25 in Chicago. The statistics of Dr. 
Billings give for the age of eighty-five a much higher probability than the 
tables of insurance companies. 





How Not to Die Bankrupt. 


THE very instant that a man has secured a policy of life insurance he has 
become the owner of an estate equal to the amount of that policy. Plen y 
of middle-aged men find themselves victims of the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness, and deserted by property and savings, they are insolvent and hope- 
Jess of restoring their fortunes through business and trade processes. 
But they need not die estateless. Life insurance profférs them an unfail- 
ing remedy against such a penurious ending. Many bright and ambitious 
young men there are, in every community, who are just commencing to 
feel the satisfaction of earning good money. They have no capital. 
Beyond a present livelihood their best wordly hopes are built on their 
plans of providing for the future and securing estates of theirown. For 
all such there is nothing so good as life insurance, entered upon while 
they are young, healthy and strong. Every one of them needs an endow- 
ment policy in one or another of the regular comipanies. If they knew as 
much about life insurance as they might easily learn, their first permanent 
investments would be in endowment insurance. You can safely accept it 
to be absolutely true of life insurance that you cannot rightly appreciate 
nor understand it until you look at it from a policyholder’s platform. 
The more you study legitimate life insurance as a policyholder, the 
better you will like it and the more confidence you will have in it. In 
all the realm of financiering there is nothing neatly so completely 
adapted to the varying needs of provident people as life insurance. The 
triumphs of its exceilencies are recorded in the history of every little 
community in the land. Every one of you know families to whom 
life insurance money has proved earthly salvation in the times of their 
greatest grief and darkest bewilderment. Communities are also now 
beginning to have the benefits of endowment lI:fe insurance impressed 
upon them. Cases are rapidly multiplying where endowments have 
placed the bankrupt upon his business feet again, and where they 
have successfully started men in a business of their own who had utterly 
failed to otherwise get capital enough together at once for sucha purpose. 
Insurance is a goodly estate superlatively convenient to have.— Western 
Insurance Review. 





A Marine Mystery Recalled. 


‘* HEARING from all over the world as we do,” said a State department 
official to your correspondent the other day, ‘‘ we naturally come across 
some strange stories in the course of years. But the weirdest and most 
unaccountable story I have ever heard of is that of the Marie Celeste. 
All the facts and particulars to the minutest details are recorded in this 
department, and although some years have elapsed since the occurrence 
took place, and every effort has been made to clear up the mystery, no 
explanation has ever been found to clear up the extraordinary story. 
Ten years ago the Marie Celeste, a sailing vessel, left the poit of New 
York with thirteen souls on board. Among the passengers were the 
wile and little child of the master of the vessel. She had a valuable cargo 
on board and was bound to Ville Franche on the Meditier ancan. An 
outward-bound British bark sighted the Marie Celeste wh:n she had 
arrived at about 300 miles west of Gibraltar. The bark signaled the 
Celeste and was surprised to receive no answer. Thinking this strange 
the Britisher bore down upon the vessel, and with spyglasses made a 
close examination of her deck. Nota sign of life was to be seen. A 
strange feeling of uneasiness spread through the crew of the bark. A 
boat was lowered and the captain, with a crew of picked men, pulled for 
the Marie Celeste. Arrived at her side they joined in aloud halloo in 
the hope of attracting attention. There was no response, All was silent 
asthe tomb. The captain, followed by his men, clambered up the side 
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to investigate the meaning of this unnatural stillness, and they com- 
menced a thorough search of the vessel. In the sheets were hanging 
the weekly wash of the sailors. The boats were all suspended in their 
places from the davits. Every rope and every spar was in its place. Not 
a marling spike was missing. The binnacle and compass were intact. 
Descending the fore hatchway, a half-eaten meal was found upon the sea- 
men’s table. Proceeding aft to the master’s cabin, the remains of an inter- 
rupted dinner were seen there also, In one corner of the room was a 
sewing machine, with a little garment still under the needle, and a lady’s 
thimble lying on one corner of the machine, as if she had been hastily 
summoned to the midday repast. The money chest was untouched. The 
master’s chronometer was hanging in its accustomed place. The mates’ 
watches were hanging in their staterooms. Everything was in perfect 
order. But where was the crew? Nota trace of the thirteen people who 
had left New York so short atime before was to be found. They had 
mysteriously and completely disappeared. The log-book, in which the 
last entry was dated forty-two hours before the arrival of the Britisher, 
showed that the voyage had been a favorable one. They had encountered 
no storm. Pirates and murder were out of the question. There was no 
sign of a struggle. No valuables were missing. Where and why had the 
crew left the vessel ? 

The Marie Celeste was taken to Ville Franche and her cargo safely 
transferred, and the vessel was taken back to her owners in New York. 
News of the strange disappearance of the ill-fated crew was sent to the 
State department, and from there was made known to all the United 
States representatives abroad, with the request that they inform the re- 
spective governments to which they were accredited of the facts. In this 
way the news was soon made known in every custom-house of the world. 
Every means possible was taken to have the mystery cleared up, but to 
this day it remains unsolved. ‘It is a singular coincidence, nothing 
more,” continued my informant, ‘‘ that the Marie Celeste ultimately came 
to a violent end. She was employed as a trader between New York and 
Cuba. In March, 1886, her master insured her heavily, placed on board 
a quantity of barrels of water and a few tubs of molasses, of which her 
cargo was supposed to be composed, took her down to Cuba and there 
committed barratry, running her ashore and wrecking her completely. 
His trial for this offense is to come off soon, and it is probable that all 
the facts in the history of the Marie Celeste will be developed in the 
course of the trial.”— Washington Dispatch to The Indianapolis Fournal, 





The Dec-ease in the World’s Death Rate. 


BEForE the International Statistical Congress, recently held in Rome, a 
very interesting lecture was delivered by Dr. Leon Vacher on the de- 
crease of mortality and the increase of the average length of life since the 
end of the last century. The lecturer introduced the subject in an excellent 
explanation of the duties of the government in protecting the life of the 
individual by the employment of wholesome sanitary laws. The results 
of such provisions were most palpably to be seen in the fact that the rate 
of mortality is lowest in those countries which have for a long time en- 
forced a code of vigorous sanitary laws. Spain, the government of which 
does least for the health of its people, has the greatest mortality, 30 per 
tooo. In England, which has since the beginning of this century had 
sanitary laws, the rate of mortality has sunk to 19.5, and in Italy, where 
the rate of mortality from 1864 to 1870 was 30.2 per 1000, it has, since 
the introduction of sanitary regulations, sunk to 27.3. 

Dr. Vacher next examined the sources from which we gather informa- 
tion on the death rate of the last century, and from them deduced that 
the latter has decreased in nearly every civilized State ; in Sweden, for 
instance, which has had sanitary laws since 1770, the rate has diminished 
nearly 11 per 1000, In proportion with the decrease of mortality the 
mean duration of life has augmented from seven to twelve years. Upon 
the basis of the publications of Dr. W. Ogle of London, this increase in 
the average length of life is due to the greater number of persons who 
attain to the age of eighty-seven, the number of those passing that age 
having decreased. The percentage of those who attain the age of ninety 
or 100 years is less in this than in the last century. 

After these considerations, Dr, Vacher examined the causes of the de- 
crease of mortality and the increase of the average duration of life. In 
France this phenomenon was sought to be explained upon the ground 
that, on account of the revolution, a more equable division of property 
had taken place, and by the abolition of internal revenue duties, the 
transport of bread stuffs, etc., had been facilitated. Other reasons, how- 
ever, must have been co-operative, as the same phenomena had occurred 
in other countries which had not shared in the results of the revolution. 
Just as little could by this averment be explained the advances in the 
medical arts ; essentially considered, they were rather the consequences 
of medical preventive rules and of the advances of hygiene. It was best 
visible from the fact that the number of those who die of small-pox had 
largely decreased since the introduction of vaccination, Thus, for in- 
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stance, there died in Sweden, from 1749 to 18or, annually, 
souls with the small-pox ; compulsory vaccination was int 
1815, and since then only .6 per 1000 souls have died annually of small 
pox. In consequence of this decrease of mortality, the Population had 
grown, and thereby caused the cultivation of swamp lands, which had 
formerly produced malarial diseases, and thi$ gradual improvement of 
swampy regions in Europe was a factor in producing a diminution P 
mortality. This was plainly visible from the records in Swampy proy 
inces of the Netherlands, Zealand and Holland, where of 100 infants 28 : 
die in their first year, and in the dry provinces, like Leinburg and Dentin 
where only 12.6 deaths occur at this age. : 

Another eminent factor in the decrease of mortality is the Steadil 
lessening danger of famine, which in France is ascribed to the pa 
internal revenue laws, but which for the whole world is the consequencs 
of increased facilities of transportation and the improved means of trans: 
port. 

In summing up, Dr. Vacher came to the conclusion that the govern. 
ments of the different countries should take upon themselves the enact. 
ment and execution of sanitary laws, even if it was necessary to spend 
large sums of money in carrying them out, as even in an economical view 
human life was the most precious possession of States. 


2.8 of 1009 
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The Cost of Fire Protection. 


THERE is manifest weakness on the part of the citizens of a great 
many towns in this country in not providing the protection against 
fire afforded by asteam fire engine. The cost to the business inter. 
ests of a town from lack of means of dealing with fires is often ten times 
greater than the cost of such protection, and this cost has to be met just 
as surely and as regularly as the cost of fire protection; it is not some. 
thing that can be put in the remote future and covered with a contin. 
gency. Insurance companies have recently shown that they have an 
excellent understanding of the value of fire protection, and in some 
States are discriminating with something like vengeance against towns 
that do not provide for putting out fires. But in this the companies are 
only acting up to common sense. It is cheaper to control fires than it 
is to pay for the damage they do, and the citizens of any town must do 
one or the other. It is not uncommon at the present time to hear ofa 
fire loss in a comparatively small village seldom reached in large cities, 
As a matter of fact, discrimination in insurance rates has been against 
i in cities provided with almost perfect means for controlling 
res, 

The great trouble in bringing about fire protection in small towns is 
the bugbear of cost. And in the main itis a bugbear. Viewing the 
elaborate systems of large cities, fire protection appears to bea costly 
luxury. Looked at as a simple matter of dollars and cents it is nothing 
of the kind. Compared with the increased cost of insurance where there 
is no protection, and with the menace to manufacture and general busi- 
ness, which keeps both away, to the great disadvantage of the locality, 
it is insignificant. 

Without going into particulars, an initial expenditure of from $5000 to 
$10,000, and a yearly outlay of from $i000 to $2000, which outlay shall 
include interest on investment, or sinking fund, will purchase a steam 
fire engine and the appurtenances required, put in cisterns, and maintaia 
a very efficient fire department, in proportion but little inferior to those 
in our large cities. It will reduce insurance and offer inducements to 
manufacture, paying for cost several times over. 

We have no better suggestion to offer to towns that for lack of fire 
protection are likely to be wiped out any day, than to find out the cost 
of good fire protection, then compare this with the cost of getting along 
without it.—American Machinist. 





A Jubilee Insurance Retrospect. 


Wuen all England is celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee, The Finance 
Chronicle rolls its eyes backwards and notes the progress of insurance 
matters during the past fifty years as follows: 


That the present state of insurance business—even all branches of it— 
affords scope and matter for congratulation there can be doubt whatever. 
The progress made in the past half century has been very much of a 
phenomenal character. It has made very much greater proportionate 
progress than has the population in the period—the resu'ts being several 
degrees greater than the limit attained in all previous time. This can be 
borne out by figures, although the statistics of the period prior to 1870 are 
very incomplete. The estimated amount of property insured in 1535, a8 
calculated from the fire insurance duty returns, was £521,183,303, whereas 
now the amount is considerably over £2,000,000,000; whilst the premiums, 
from between“ £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, have increased to about 
£14,000,000, including the portion received through foreign connections. 
The number of companies and amount of capital embarked in the busl- 
ness have, of course, greatly increased. Without making any special 
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panies existing fifty years ago, we ap A say that of the 
‘ including non-tariff) operating now, only nineteen were in 
ps dag a. so that the large majority of the companies have been 
established within the period. 


inquiry into the com 


es of the life offices in operation fifty years ago we have not 

ess, but hope to obtain them, at least an approximation, But it may 
roe en from any life chart that of the ninety-eight or ninety-nine offices 
is siading the chief industrial offices) now in operation, only forty-two 
= in existence prior to 1836. So that here also the development of the 
ae been very remarkable. We do not reckon in any way the 


i has . . 
farge number of offices prior to 1870 which went out of existence or 


malgamated. : i ae 
"Se - to the various other fields of insurance enterprise, it will be 


seen that the development in the period has been even more remarkable. 
Of the twenty-five leading marine insurance companies only four were 
established prior to 1836. The amount of premiums received by those 
companies is upwards of £ 3,250,000. 

Accident insurance is entirely a growth of the past half century. There 
are twenty five companies doing this class of business, all of which have 
been established since 1849, the Railway Passengers, the oldest of them, 
dating from that year; and no fewer than nineteen of them have been 
established within the last ten years. The annual income of those com- 
panies is about £550,000. ; . : 

There are twelve companies transacting fidelity guarantee business, all 
of which have been established since 1840, that being the date of estab- 
lishment of the old Guarantee Society. : 

The year 1840 also gave us the first of our hail insurance companies— 
the Royal Farmers. Since that year three other companies have entered 
the field and are all doing a fair amount of business. 

There are a large number of plate-glass insurance companies, many 
being small local concerns, but none of them date further back (so far as 
we are aware) than 1852, when the Plate-Glass Company of Lime street, 
E. C., was established. 

There are twelve boiler insurance companies, the oldest of which, the 
Midland S eamboiler Inspection and Assurance Company of Wolver- 
hampton, was established as recently as 1852. 

It is to be regretted that the figures of the last four descriptions of com- 
panies are unattainable, not being published except in a few exceptional 
instances. It will be seen from the foregoing rough outline of a wide 
fi-ld (we have taken no note of the numerous companies that have gone 
out of existence or been amalgamated) that the development of insurance 
business has chiefly taken place within the half century ; so that any cele- 
bration of the event would be more than justified. We observe that one 
company, the Caledonian, has given a tabular summary of their business 
in decades for the past fifty years, and the Northern gave a table of trien- 
nial figures since the year 1836. We think the idea is a good one and 
we should be glad to see all the old companies (¢. ¢., those established 
prior to 1870) prepare a similar statement, but for each year of their 
history instead of for longer periods, For statistical and historical pur- 
poses these statements would be very valuable. 


To the figur 





A Model Application Blank. 


Tue Sioux Falls Fire and Marine Life Insurance Company was or- 
ganized this week. One trouble wih the life insurance companies in the 
past has been the great number of unnecessary and troublesome ques- 
tions the applicant was obliged to answer. This has been largely done 
away with in this company’s application blank, a part of which we sub- 
join; 

Give your full name at length and state if you contemplate going to 
Canada and changing it. 

Were you ever in the legislature, and if so, have you reason to believe 
that the attack will recur? 

Have you ever been vaccinated, and if so, was it fatal ? 

Give your wife’s name. 

Are you married or single ? 

Are you taking the insurance for speculative purposes? 

Have you ever had bronchitas, small pox, big head, sore throat, lazi- 
ness, buck fever, consumption or vigilance committe? If so, state about 
how fatal. 

Are you insane? 

Are you subject to attacks of spinal meningitis, glanders or sunstroke ? 

Were you ever in the army, and if not, what pension do you draw? 

Give your views at length on the question of future punishment. 

Have you ever removed for the benefit of your health, and if so, how 
far ahead of the sheriff were you? 

Have you ever committed suicide ? 

Are you addicted to splitting wood under a clothes line, or do you let 
your wife split the wood ? 

Do you understand that you must pay a premium on this policy, and 
that its amount will probably increase on account of the interstate com- 
merce law ? 

Do you work for a living, or runa daily newspaper in a small town 

Were you ever chewed by a mad dog? 

Do you hereby agree to live fifteen years and give the company a 
chance?—Dakota Bell, Sioux Falls, D, T. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Algernon cotton mills at Augusta, Ga., will put in sprinklers. 

—The Washington (D. C.) fire limits have been considerably extended. 

—Cholera is raging again with renewed virulence in Southern Italy and 
Sicily. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of four per cent. 

—A despatch from Great Barrington, Mass., reports eighteen lives lost 
by a flood in that section. 

—Dunn & Saulsbury of Keene, N. H., are putting in the Walworth 
automatic sprinkler system. 

—At Baltimore, Md., July 21, the extract works of J. S. Young & Co. 
were burnt, with a loss of $270,000. 

—Thomas Barclay, secretary of the Mobile Life Insurance Company, 
died suddenly in that city on July 20. 

—Jonathan Hunt, the well-known fire underwriter cf San Francisco, 
died on July 4 at the age of eighty-four. 

—London, Ont., is threatened with a water famine, and the procuring 
of an additional supply is being discussed. 

—Andrew Wesson, once president of the Croton Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died at New London, Conn, July 18. 

—The Agricultural of Watertown has added $25,000 to its Canadian 
deposit, making the whole amount $125,000, 

—The Skaneateles (N. Y.) Water-works Company has been granted a 
franchise for supplying the village with water. 

—Forty-three horses were burned to death in the Vienna bakery stables 
on West Thirteenth street, New York, July 25. 

—The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest will hold its 
next annual meeting at Chicago on September 14 and 15. 

—E. L. Strong has been appointed by the Imperial Fire of London 
assistant to General Agent Clinton F, Paige of Binghamton. 

—The world does move. The Cortes of Spain has passed a law for the 
establishment of a general census, to be taken every ten years, 

—Thomas L. Kief, general agent of the New England Mutual Life at 
Kansas City, has run away with $10,000 of the company’s funds. 

—Five persons were drowned by the sinking of a coal barge on Lake 
Erie, ninety miles from Buffalo, during a storm on the night of July 22. 

—The volunteer fire department of Charlotte, N. C., disbanded July 
13, owing to a dispute with the city government over financiai matters, 

—Three hundred and fifty houses have been destroyed and 4000 people 
made homeless by fire at Svenzjany in the government of Vilna, Russia. 

—TueE SpecTATorR is indebted to Insurance Commissioner Chas. 
Shandrew of Minnesota for a bound copy of his report for the year 1886. 

—The Acadia and Halifax fire insurance companies of Halifax, N. 
S., have declared semi-annual dividends of respectively five and four per 
cent. 

—The office furniture and fixtures of the National Mutual Fire of 
Salina, Kan., were recently mortgaged to the Salina National Bank for 
$2000. 

—The fire losses of St. Louis, Mo., for the first six months of this year 
are put by Whipple’s Daily Fire Reporter at $799,123, with an insurance 
loss of $729,116. 

—During the week ending July 8, London, Eng., had fifty-seven fires 
against thirty-seven in the preceding week, and sixty in the corresponding 
week last year. 

—Otto Stechan has been elected president, Henry Sieboldt, secretary, 
and Charles Aldag, treasurer, of the Indianapolis (Ind.) German Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

—A new fire engine has been placed in the Lexington (Mass.) water- 
works, and a separate supply of water provided for in case of fire by 
means of a new well. 

—All the employees of the Somerville (Mass.) water-works were dis-" 
charged from the service last week, owing to the failure of the appropri- 
ation for their support. 

—The Pacific Mail Company’s steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, which 
arrived at San Francisco July 24, reports the loss of the steamer Sir Joha 
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Lawrence in the Bay of Bengal, with 800 lives, mainly of women of the 
best families of Bengal, on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut. 

—TueE Goelet brothers, owners of the recently-burned Metropolitan 
storage warehouse, have contributed $2000 to the relief fund of the New 
York Fire Department. 

—Major George W. Burns, special agent for the tna Life, who was 
run over last May in Sacramento, Cal., died recently from the effects of 
the amputation of his leg. 

—We have received from R. B. Morris, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of Kansas, a bound copy of Purt I. of his report for 1886, cover- 
ing fire and marine insurance, 

—Geo. L. Deblois has been elected president of the China Mutual of 
Boston, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of William Perkins. E. 
A. Poole was elected secretary. 

—EJward Stroud, a farmer living near Newark, Del., and a colored 
boy were killed and two young men badly injured July 20 by the explo- 
sion of the boiler uf a straw thresher. 

—The insurance losses on the Pacific coast for the first six months of 
1885, 1886 and 1887 were, according to The Coast Review, respectively, 
$1,048,625, $1,471,077, and $865,877. 

—During the six months ending July 1 last, the Fire Underwriters’ 
Inspection Bureau of San Francisco inspected 10,864 buildings, and 
published 110 special hazard surveys. 

—Buffalo, N. Y., had during the month of June fifty-one alarms of fire. 
The total losses were $88,068, of which two fires caused $81,239. The 
insurance involved amounted to $364,960. 

—Alfred Krupp, proprietor of the well-known iron works at Essen, 
Prussia, died July 14, aged seventy-four years. The works employ 
20,000 men and cover 600 acres of ground. 

—Bernard Faymonville, for nearly six years past special agent and 
adjuster for the Firemans Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco, 
has been elected assistant secretary of the company. 

—The firing of a blast on July 25 in the Susquehanna Coal Company’s 
collieries at Nanticoke, Pa., ignited an accumulation of gas and caused 
an explosion, killing three men and injuring two others. 


—The California Firemans Fund, Commercial and Union of San 
Francisco, and the Union of New Zealand have formed an association to 
be known as the Underwriters Guild, to do business in China and 
Japan. 

—The Union Insurance Company of San Francisco last week re-elected 
its old board of directors, adding J. S. Hager, John Nash, A. M. Rosen- 
baum and C., F. Houghton to fill vacancies. The old officers were also 
re-elected. 

—At Pittsburgh, July 24, a Baltimore and Ohio passenger train, owing 
to a misplaced switch, ran upon a short siding and part of the train fell 
down a twelve-foot embankment, killing the engineer and injuring about 
twelve others. 

- George N. Comer, who for many years was assistant superintendent 
of agencies for John C. Paige of Boston, resident manager of the Imperial 
and City of London fire insurance companies of London, died at Brook- 
line, Mass., July ro. 

—The Mountain City Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has issued a statement showing its resources on June 30 to 
have been $106.347, and its surplus over stock and reserve fund, $1618, a 
net gain since January 1 of $2091. 

—Baltimore fire insurance companies have declared semi-annual divi- 
dends as follows: Firemens, Potomac, National and German-American, 
three per cent ; American, four per cent ; German, Home, Peabody and 
Associated Firemens, five per cent. 

—Attorney-General Hunt of Illinois is going for the National Aid 
Society and the Chicago Mutual Life Indemnity Association of Chicago. 
He charges that they are doing a fraudulent business and are insolvent, 
and asks the courts to close them up. 

—On Thursday last a gang of Italians at work on the Erie Railroad, 
between Hohokus and Allendale, Bergen county, N. J., were run down 
by an express train. Ten men were killed outright, two died later and 
two more will probably die of their injuries, 

—The record of fire alarmsin Chicago for the first half of this year shows 
an increase of 156 over the number for the same months of 1886. There 
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were of first alarms, 583; second, 31; third, 10; second and 


specials, 5; stills, 593; total, 1224. The losses, though not yet alas 
reported, are estimated to be considerably less than for the cone 
ing 


period last year. 

— George Edgar, at present general agent of the Commercial U 
New England and part of the Middle States, has been appointed 
& Kennedy superintendent of agencies for the Liberty of Ne 
which is about to extend its agency system. 


Dion for 
by Weed 
Ww York, 


—A. G. Campbell, for the past three years secretary of the Associatio 
of Fire Underwriters for Texas, has resigned the office and has been re 
ceeded by Milton Dargan of Dallas. Communications on association 
business should be addressed to him at Houston. 


—At the annual election of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil. 
waukee last week, the old trustees were re-elected for the term of four 
years, and John L. Mitchell was elected a trustee for two years to fil] the 
vacancy caused by the death of Alexander Mitchell. 


—According to The Chronicle Fire Tables, there were 846 fires in cotton 
gin houses in the United States curing the three years ending in 1896, 
The losses amounted to $1,854,736, and the insurance loss to $536,146, 
Aside from exposure, the chief reported cause was incendiarism. 

—The manager of the Grand Union and Windsor hotels at Saratoga, 
N. Y., says that in order to comply with the new fire escape law he has 
placed ropes in all of the 1200 rooms of both hotels, the material required 
amounting to fifteen miles of rope and about three tons of iron Staples, 

—The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been doing a very successful business since its removal from Wellsburg 
to its present location. The company has a capital stock of $100,000, 
aod on January 1 last reported total assets of $110,537 and a net surplus 
of $4909. 

—The grocery establishment of M. W. Williams & Co. at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was partly burned on Mayr. A few days later Williams disap. 
peared. The insurance companies refused to pay the loss, and Williams 
and his brother were recently arrested in Colorado on a charge of in- 
cendiarism. 

—The new Columbia Fire and Marine of Portland, Ore., and the re. 
organized Northwest Fire and Marine having declined to join the com- 
pact, ‘‘reliefs” to write under the compact rates are, therefore, being 
granted to union companies to enable them to meet the competition of 
the outsiders. 

—At Streator, Ill., July 21, the powder-house of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Vermilion Coal Company was struck by lightning, An 
explosion of 8000 pounds of powder followed, killing one person, seri- 
ously injuring five others, and demolishing forty-five dwellings. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. 

—Victor Linkert of New Rochelle last week obtained a judgment for 
$200 and costs against the Empire Horse and Cattle Owners Mutual 
Benefit Society of New York city. Linkert had insured several horses in 
the concern, but when one of them died was unable to collect the insur- 
ance, the officers claiming that the treasury was empty. 


—Frederick Webber and C. M. Moore, the agents of the New York 
Life, who were recently arrested in Massachusetts for soliciting business 
without licenses, were rearrested upon their return to Pittsfield last 
week, so as to prevent any chance of their release under a legal techni- 
cality. The case will come up on July 29 at Pittsfield. 

—Our enterprising young contemporary, The Pacific Coast Under- 
writer, begins in its July issue the publication of a department devoted 
to notes concerning the fire protection of the Pacific coast towns—an ad- 
mirable feature which will be appreciated by many persons in the East 
who have been hindered by the distance in their efforts to get such in- 
formation with reasonable promptness. 

—Geo. J. Wiight, superintendent for the Eastern department of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., will transfer his services to the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, and will make his headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. The Union Mutual’s Eastern and Middle departments will be com 
solidated under the name of the Eastern department, and be put under 
the charge of Benjamin Williams, the present superintendent of the 
Middle department, whose headquarters will be at Portland. 


—The Baltimore Underwriter tells of a remarkable case of judicial 
murder, due to circumstantial evidence, which has just come to light in 
Alabama: “In August, 1884, George Smith, George Hughes and Asbury 
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hanged at Scottsboro for burning a house belonging to one 
d@ Mountain. The men were all convicted on the testimony 
f the Porter family. A short time agoa man named 

Freeman was sent to the Alabama penitentiary for forging an order 
ote ir of shoes. He became dangerotsly ill, and the day before he 
en, cf ae that he had burned the Porter house, and the men 
~ had been executed knew nothing about it.” 

—The last number of The Weekly Statement contained a copy of a let- 

John Wanamaker, signed by all the life insurance agents of Phila- 
y2 vt congratulating him upon the attainment of his fiftieth birthday. 
sige ae the fact that Mr, Wanamaker’s life is the most heavily insured 
nape the United States, a reader suggests that it would be an appropri- 
oy nh raceful act for someone to send the life insurance companies 
. ie Mr. Wanamaker has conferred his patronage, a letter con- 
waulating them upon the fact that he is still able to celebrate his birth- 
day.— Zhe Weekly Statement. 

_—Talk about lightning striking and never striking twice in the same 
place, we know of a case where it struck in two places some distance 
apart at the same time, S.me years ago a local company of this city that 
laid great stress upon having its risks well detached, insured an ice house 
on the west bank of the Mississippi river above the city of St. Louis, and 
another on the east bank of the Mississippi river well down in East St. 
Louis. Lightning from the same cloud set fire to them both, and both 
were burned.—Cincinnati Price Current. 
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—According to The Oesterreichische Revue of Vienna, the commission 
appointed last winter to draw up a general insurance law for the entire 
empire has finished its labors and is ready to lay it before the legislative 
bodies. This information we glean from Los Seguros, Spain, a valiant 
insurance journal, which adds that ‘* nothing of so transcendental a nature 
is undertaken in Spain, as its illustrious men consider the time spent on 
such frivolous business as insurance to be utterly wasted,” and makes 
several other like caustic remarks on the occasion. 


—At Buffalo, N. Y., July 21, the Ziegele Brewery, the largest in the 
city, was burned, together with the Buffalo Street Railway Company’s 
stables and car barns, the total losses being estimated at $300,000, 
Later in the day an elevator and malt house were partially destroyed, 
with a loss of $75,000, At these fires John Manning of Engine Com- 
pany No. 6 fell from a ladder and was fatally injured, dying soon after- 
ward, while Thomas Brood of Engine Company No. 5, and John Heppel 
and Thomas Purcell, also of the fire department, were less seriously hurt. 


—The recently published volume of the last census of the United 
States gives interesting results on the number of children annually born, 
of women between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine, for each 1000 of the 
latter in the different States and Territories, New Hampshire stands 
lowest, 71.6; it is exceeded by Maine, 81.1 ; Massachusetts, 82.9 ; Con- 
necticut, 83.2; Rhode Island, 86; Vermont, 88.7; New York, *93 9. 
Highest stands Utah, with 198.9 per 1000; next comes Arkansas, 190; 
Texas, 187.4; Idaho, 183.3; Dakota, 171.2; Illinois, 126.8; Wisconsin, 
131.4; Iowa, 133; Missouri, 138.8. 


—Under the title of ‘Going Down Hill,” The Insurance Times prints 
a comparative table of fire insurance rates, past and present, as follows : 























Old New York 
. . Present 
ee - Compact Tariff. Quotations. 

Brick dwellings ........ccseees 25 cents, 18 cents. 3 cents. 
Frame dwellings.............. — s * i‘ 
Private stables (brick).......... oe ~~ = 
Sorted se eee 100 (‘* 60 ‘“ 
Brick churches.............0.. : i.” 20 ‘ 
Minin wndediweasesoun 15 per cent. Io per cent. 30 per cent. 





—A formidable competitor in the railway accident insurance business 
has retired within the last week or so, and on this accéunt we anticipate 
there is much jubilation on the part of the accident companies, particu- 
larly so in the case of the largest in Cornhill. Our enterprising con- 
temporary Tid Bits, which for along time past has been assuring pur- 
chasers against fatal accidents by rail, and, in fact, has paid several claims 
of £100 each, is warned by the inland revenue authorities that the system 
pursued is not a strictly legal one, Their contention is that every copy 
of the journal issucd, during the past twelve months at least, has been a 
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policy of insurance and should have had a government stamp affixed. 
This not having been done, the unfortunate proprietor has incurred pen- 
alties aggregating some hundreds of millions, which amount, however, 
we are glad to state the authorities have magnanimously resolved to 
forego. The legality or otherwise of the inland revenue dictum will be 
decided in a friendly sort of way. The case is to be submitted to the 
courts for decision.— Commercial World, England. 


—Gas stoves in the form of open cylinders are now made popular. 
They offer many advantages to persons of elegant leisure. They are very 
clean, they call for no greater labor than the lighting of a match. They 
can be made to produce any degree of heat. And yet there are some 
drawbacks to these labor-saving inventions, Take a room ten-by ten by 
twenty feet. This contains 2000 cubic feet of air. Air is composed of 
twenty per cent of oxygen and eighty nitrogen. Ia the combustion of the 
gas stove all the oxygen of the air is used up, leaving nothing but hydre- 
gen, which will not support life. If the gas stove emits four square feet 
of this devitalized air into the room every second, in one hour 19,000 feet 
of nitrogen is poured into the room. This is nine times the volume of air 
which the room contins. The effect on the lungs can be readily im- 
agined. Blood diseases, asphyxia, rheumatism, and death in every 
variety of form naturally result, whenever anyone enjoys for a brief 
period the pleasures of the gas stove. Unless a person holds a large lif: 
insurance policy or has lungs of brass, he should close his ear against 
the soft persuasion of the gas-stove circular.— 7he New Constitution. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Oscar Foote, agent for the Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—J. McClure, agent for the New York Life, at Boston. 

—J. F. Pike, agent for the Equitable Lite, at Worcester. 

—C. E. Allen, agent for the United States Life, at Boston. 

—S. E. Smith, agent for the A°tna Life, at Worcester, Mass. 

—J.M Banks, agent for the Vermont Life, at Lowell, Mass. 

—S. H. Stone, agent for the Hartford Fire, at Beverly, Mass. 

—J. H. Hill, agent for the New York Life, at Woburn, Mass. 

—B. F. Bassett, agent for the Mutual Life, at St. Joseph, Mo. 

—Geo. B. Faunce & Son, agents for the Home Fire, at Boston. 

—J. M. Everett, agent for the Manhattan Life, at Boston, Mass. 

—Nicholas Frost, agent for the Hartford Fire, at Lancaster, Mass. 

—H. W. Putnam, agent for the United States Life, at Salem, Mass. 

—C. H. Howard, agent for the New York Life, at Worcester, Mass. 

—wW. B. Bartlett, agent for the Phoenix of London, at Boston, Mass. 

—N. W. Norcross & Co., agents for the Home Fire, at Lowell, Mass. 

—Longley & Allen, agents for the Norwich Union, at Worcester, Mass. 

—L. C. Parks, agent for the Liberty of New York, at Worcester, Mass. 

—S. T. Chamberlain, agent for the A®tna Life, at South Gardner, Mass. 

—Alfred Wilson, agent for the Provident Savings, at New Bedford, Mass. 

—W. F. Lunt, agent for the British America of ‘Toronto, at Quincy, Mass. 

—A. C. Adams, agent for the Liverpool and London and Globe, at Boston. 

—C. M. Dinsmore, agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, at Clinton, Mass. 

—A.S. Jordan & Co., agents for the Queen of Liverpool, at Weymouth, Mass. 

—W. N. and H. J. Storer, agents for the Norwich Union, at Cambridge, Mass. 

—J. M. Shepard, Jr., agent for the American Surety Company, at Fall River, 
Mass. 

—J. W. Risk and Franklin P. Barr, agents for the Penn Mutual Life, at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

—James Doyle & Co., agents for the New Hampshire Insurance Company, at 
Holyoke, Mass. 

—Butler & Halden of San Francisco, Pacific coast agents of the New England 
Mutual Life, succeeding D. L. Beck & Sons. 

—John Monise, M. Hanlon, F. C. Coan, Wm. Gurrell, H. W. Sawyer, G. W. 
Marble and John Gettings, agents for the Metropolitan Life, at Worcester, Mass, 

—Charl s Hood, Asa Bugbee, H. R. Barry, Clifford Hatfield, I. D. Spineza, H. 
L. Bcadeen, C. F. Black, J. W. Mahoney, E. Montgomery, G. F. Clarke, J. C. 
Kelly, G W. Looker, Geo. E. Rogers, E. A. Stoddard, R. M. Hodge, J. H. 
Gowing, A. Blackburn, Peter McDonald, John Evans, A. W. Jones, J. H. S:ewart, 
Peter Melville, M. R, Lyon and E. H. Swett, agen's for the Metropolitan Life, at 
Boston, 
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New York State Companies. 































































































Last 
3. Net Sintinaets Latest SALE 
Sx Book or Stock, 
ey Capital Value oy DECLARED. 
NAME OF COMPANY | 8 | pett Stock 
a Gia up. 
> Per $100. Price 
% Fant! Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
— Cent). 
Agricultural. $500,000 $146.14 | Jan. "87 ae 180 
Albany --- 290,000 | 172.07 i fa A 5 jaly te - 
American 490,000 | 275 32 uly, 87 5 uly1t,’87| 165 
American Exchange-... | too 200,000} 112.91 |* Jan, 'd7 4 May 28.'87] 95 
Broadway .....------- 25 2s0,ovo} +70,.2, | “Aug ,'67 6 Moy 28,87} 193% 
100 200,007 | 44077 |*july,"87] to |July, '86| 300 
20 joo,o00'} 210.81 | luly,"t7 3 May ,’87| 117 
jo aiuju2 |r 2.91 | Feb ,’t7 4 |June23 87| 125 
100 250,00c | 12011 |* july, 87 5  |May 4,’t7| 110% 
“ommerce- —-- 25 200,00 188 2; | tJuly, 87 "  § ees 136 
Commonwe .|th ....----- 100 £30,600 | 107.07 |---------- = 2 peewunes oo 
Continental ....--------- 100 1,000,000 | 237 4) | *!uly.'87 7.70] May 11 °87| +230 
Kagle ... cce-] 40 300,000] 320.19 | *Apr., 87 7% | June 9,’87| 260 
Empire Ci ---| 100 200,000} 143.¢0 |*july,’87 3% |Feb. 7,'87| 109 
Exchange -.. -| 30 200,010 | 156.96 | *Jan.,'87 3% |June 7,86] 101 
it ooce 50 200,000 | 155.78 July. '82 5 a 300,97 130 
iremens......---------- 17 204,000 13 22 uly, 97 3 une25, 67) 103 
Fire Association. -..----.- 100 200,000} 115.95 |------- ---! .. | Jumezo,’87} 90 
German-Amenican. .....- 100 1,000,000 | 334.43 | *July, "87 | 10 May 25,'87| 310 
Germania 50 1,000,000} 16381 |*July.’87| 5 Ju.y &,'87| 157% 
Glens Falls... 10 200,000} 484 33 *July,’87 zx a 275 
lobe ....-.-- 50 200,000} 101.04 |*July, 87 5 Feb. 16,'87 127% 
Greenwich 25 200,000} 332.45 | Ju-y, '87 5 |Mar.16,"*7| 243 
Guardian 100 200,000 | 112.86 |*Jan.,’87 3 |July 7,°87} 75 
Hamilton .... 15 150,000] 17y.66 |* July, ’&7 5 |july 8"t7) 125 
Hanover ... 50 | 1,000,000] 154.09 |*July.’87| 5 |lune8 "+7; 145 
Home ... too | 3,000,000] 13462 |*July,’67| 5 | June23,'87| 150 
Howard... 40 400,000 | 120.35 | Jan.. 87 3  |June2o,’«7| 85 
Jefferson 30 200,010 | 238.68 | * Mar.,’87 5 Feb. 9,7] 135 
Kings County-......--.- 20 150,000 | 222.71 |*July,’§7| 10 |Apr.27,’87/ 210 
Knickerbocker -:....-..-| 30 210,000} 14476 |*july,’87/ 3 |Apr.20.87/ 99% 
Lafvyette -..--... anal @ 150,000] 143.17 |*July,'87| 4 |Julyzs,’37/ 106 
Long Island. ..........-- 50 300,000 | 116.00 |* July, ‘37 4 | July 13,’87} 100% 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... - 100 100,000 | 126.21 |* Jan.,’87 © 0 weteness 140 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc._| 100 200,000] 193.67 |fjuly, 87 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics ......--.-..-- 50 250,000] 110,24 |*Jan., 35 5 |May2s,’87) &t 
Mercantile -.......- 50 200,000 | 110.65 |*Jan.,’b7 3 [July 6.’87} 70 
Merchants -.... 50 200,000] 1359 19 |*july,’87 3 Mar.15,'87 106 
Metiepolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 165.97 |*July,’t7 5 July 14.’87] 165 
Montauk nat 200,000] 119.20 |*July ’87| § |May 21,87] 102 
HASR..cccccoccnee --| §0 200,000} 190.16 |*July,’87| 5 |Mar-.14,’87] 150 
National .......-. sadabiicasae 37% 200,000} 133.16 |* July. 87 4 |May 19,’F7] 105 
New York Bowery....-.. 25 300,000} 192 8g |*July,’87; 6 |May2,’87) 165 
os be — sonal 210,000} 25615 | fe - 5 owed = 171 
ew York Fire......-..- 100 200,000} 145.34 |‘Feb..'87| 4 une 71 95 
i 50 $00,000} 197.87 | * july,’67 gs |May 4, '87| 165 
25 350,000] 121.98 |*Apr.,’67| 4 |May25,’87] 100 
25 200,000} 281 46 |*July,’87| 6 |Junero, 87] 178 
200,000] 120.58 |*July, ’87 ¥% |June27,’87 
~~ 200,090 ‘ones uly. "+7 : Jan. 13,'86 on 
20 150,000 243.84 |*July, 87 6 |May11,’87] 180 
= o 50 1,000,000] 155.71 |*July. ’87 5 |Juner3,'87} 130 
Rochester German... 50 200,000 | 186,31 | * July, ’&7 3 ewes 22 | 230 
Rutgers 25 200,000} 183.62 |*July,’87} 5 |May18,’87] 146 
Standard .. 50 200,000} 172.63 * July, ’87 3% |May 18,'87 105 
Sterling .... 100 350,000 | 10301 | Aug., ’f6 2% — 3, 87 
Stuyvesant. 25 200,000} 153.84 |* July, ’87 3 ay 18,87) 26 
ee 100 100,000 | 178.74 |*Jan.,’£7 3 as. woe 105 
United States.........-- a5 250,000| 204.12 |*July, 87; 5 |Apr.26,’87) 156 
Westchester........-...- 10 300,000 | 2.3.50 |*Jan., ’87 5 |May12,'87| 150 
Williamsburgh City.... .- 50 250,000 | 325.29 |*july,’87/ 10 ay 4,°87| 279 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Ser Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up ber ¢ Larast Paice. 
Stock. | Share. 
£ z £ 5 4. 
City of London.........------------ 10 I -- 10 a 
Commercial Union.....-...-- ad 50 5 22 12 6 
Fire Insurance Association...... oo 10 I a 7 oo 
a socecenccce eecceccesee --| 190 5° 74 ee oo 
mperial Fire... 100 25 164 we a 
Lancashire 20 2 6 10 a 
Lion Fire 10 2 1 5 ‘a 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 2 2 34 ois pid 
London Assurance........-.-------- 25 12% 5° hid ed 
London and I hire Fire 25 2% 8 4 9 
North British and Mercantile....... 65 16% 40 2 6 
peupeccecsnsvescecescecenco 100 5 55 15 es 
coco 100 12 80 oo = 
exeenes ooo oo 252 “a 
10 I 3 16 es: 
i — 20 3 38 = + 
and National........ 20 I 2 1 
a ( pegnecesoucwos meee 106 «oe oe 45° oo oe 
United Fire Re 20 8 13 oo = 

















































































— 
Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
$$ 
5] copes Vice] Bees. (Nh 
Me 0 CLARED, 
NAME OF ComPANy, | S& | <apitae |" Sire’ : 
a Paid up. P, — 
g> You's ast 
1887 *| Date. \Per cy, is 
‘ 
——| ap 
Mtns, Hartford ......-<-cccceveceee $100 | $4,000,000 | $186.25 |tJuly, 87 
Amazon, Cincinnati........-..----- 20 300,000} 139.59 |*July ,’87 ; *59 
American, Boston --| 100 900 152 36 syuly. 8. 3 ai 
American, Newark.........--.----- 5 000 | 250.34 |*Mar. ’87 5 : 
American, Philadelphia...........- 100 520,000 | 210.57 |*Apr.,’37 a 
American Central, St. Louis........ 25 600,000 | 137.09 |* july, "87 : . 
Anglo-Nevada, San Fran zisco. ..- . .- 100 2,00c,020 | 101 68 |tApr.,’87 | 1% | 1 ; 
Armenia, Pittsburgh........-...--.. 100 250,000} 109.34 |*Jan., ’87 3h 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000] 110.02 |*Jan., '87 ; a 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 101.77 | July, ’86 3 — 
nezenete Boston CEE: 557,200] 129.79 |* July, "87 3 0 
California, San Francisco.......---- 1co y000 | 122.10 |tApr.,"67 | 3 | ak 
Citizens, Cincinnati...............- 20 200,000 | 121.05 |*June,’87 4 = 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-....... 5° $00,000} 100 70 |* /an., ‘87 3 too 
Citizens, St. Louis................. 100 200,000} 193.96 |*July,'87 | 3 135 
Commercial, San Frar cisco.....-...- 100 200,000} 131.20 |f{June,’87 1 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee....-.--- w---| 100 200,000 | 131.42 |*Aug.,’86 4 125 
Connecticut, Hartford.............- 0c 1,000,000 | 142.49 |*july,’87] 4 two 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 35 300,000] 23518 |*July, ‘87 5 184% 
Eliot, Boston...... Sheree pereewunn 100 200,000 | 146.55 |*Apr.,’87 5 2X 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000 | 135.89 |* July, ’87 4 106 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000 5-95 |* July,"86| 4 86 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500,000 dae *July, 87] 29 672 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 490,000} 123.76 |*July,"87 | 3%] 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 00,000} 134.49 |tApr., ’87 3 uk 
Firemens, Baltimore -.... -| 8 378,000} 13.72 |*July, '87 3 102eX 
Firemens, Boston ... 100 302,000} 253.62 |*Apr., 87 5 191 
Firemens, Dayton... 20 300,000} 121.64 |* July, ’87 4 40 
Firemens, Newark...... 30 000,000 | 238.05 |tApr., '87 3 200 
Franklis, Columbus..... a i 200,000] 133.17 |*Jan., ’87 4 100 
Franklin, Philadelphia. ... es 400,000] 341.96 |tJuly, '87 5 430 
German, Pittsburgh...............- 50 200,000] 140.70 |* July, '87 ° 196 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia--...-. 100 300,000} 300.83 /f July,’87 6 400 
Granite State, Portsmouth.........- 100 200,000} 107.88 | ......... ag 103 
Hartford, Hartford. ........-----<0- 100 1,250,000 | 243.°0 |*July,’87 | 10 300 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 134.34 |*July, '87| 7% | 285 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila.. | 200 200,000] 196.02 |* July. '87 5 250 
pe ad City, Jersey City..-........ 50 200,000] 130.41 |* July, '87 3% | 13 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| .. 300,000] 162.85 |*Jan.. ’86 at ae 
Maut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000] 110.67 |*July, 86) 4 to 
SS 2 100 200,000] 112.87 |*June,’87 3 103 
Mechanics, Philadelphia -........ 25 250,000] 148.84 |*July,’87|} 4 176 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000] 129 52 |*July, '87 5 12 
Mercantile Cleveland ........... 100 200,000 | 156.47 oh y. 87 5 1s 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 490,000] 129.29 |*May, ’87 5 130 
Merchants Providence............. so 200,000] 157.64 |*July,’87 | 4 16 
Meriden, Meriden................ 200,000] 135.54 |*July, 87 4 5 
The Merch Newark 25 400,000} 295 81 |* july, ’87 5 165 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000 | 132.04 |*Jan., ’87 3 110 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000} 472.55 |*Jan., '87 5 ous 
National, Hartford 100 1,000,000] 156.34 |*July, '87/ 5 135 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 100 300,000 | 123.74 |*Apr.,’87| 3 95 
Newark, Newark............ n 5 250,000] 227.72 | Jan.,’87] 10 10 
New Hampshire, Manchester......| too 500,000! 147.55 |*July,’87 4 150 
North American, Boston........... 100 200,000} 130.06 |*Apr., '87 3 100 
Northwestern Natioual, Milwaukee} too 600,000] 145.64 |*July,’87 5 184 
EN Se: 100 1,000,000 | 113.29 |* July, ’87 3 % ° 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.| ... 250,000] 110.01 | .......-- a on 
Pennsylvania, Phila_...-.... 100 420,000 | 406.86 |*Mar.,’87| 7% | 306 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 10.52 |* Jan., 87 2 12 
Peoples, Manchester.............-.- 100 250,000] 107.74 |*Feb., '87 3 105 
Peoples, Pittsburgh............. 50 200,000] 118.41 |* July, '87 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford..........--.<- 100 2,000,000] 451.12 tJuly, 87 3% | 209 
DE, DOE, ci accubeocdsnuden 100 200,000} 126.21 tApr., ’87 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence; 50 400,000} 128.42 |*July, '87 4 110 
Reading, ewe eiibawtcieeatens 10 250,000] 147.94 |*July, ’87 4 145 
Reliance, Philadelphia............- 50 300,000} 198.89 |*June,’87] 4 169 
Security, New Haven...........-... 50 200,000} 150.36 |*July,’87| 5 120 
Springfield F, and M., Springfield ..| 100 3,000,000 | 167.98 |*July,’87 | 5 185 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia-...... 5° 400,000 | 202.78 |* July, '87 8 270 
St. Paul F. and  & SS ae 100 500,000] 169.73 |*June '87 5 1,0 
Sun, San Francisco............--.- 100 300,000} 112.71 tApr., '87 2% | 102 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans..... .....| 100 498,972 | 150.85 |tApr.,’87 | 24%] 1% 
Teutonia, New Orleans........-... 100 250,000] 137.55 |*July,’87 5 125 
Traders, Chicago.... --| 100 500,000! 200.60 |tJuly, "87| 2%} 1% 
Union, Philadelphia d. se 375,000 | 108.24 i "87 2 100 
Union, San Francisco.............. 100 750,000] 116,11 |tJuly, ‘87 3 ng 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000} 124.11 |* June,’87 3 160 
Washington F. and M., Boston..... 100 1,000,000 | 112.78 |*Apr., '87 3 bed 
Western, Pittsburgh........... ma 2 300,000] 120.94 *July,’87|] 4 137 
| 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. __ 
Last 34. 
2. Fn DivipEND Ses 
S* 96 Pap. sat 
CE Capital Value of ’ ad 
NAME OF COMPANY. 53 | 526 Stock sb 
aid up. ® 
° $%> sae get 
‘an. 1, 
x 1886, Date, \PerCt. a 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000] ...--. ofuly 87 3% | 8h 
West, SOND ccscnecncocesecees 20 ee) ee *Jan.,’87 5 138 
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insurivg plate glass against breakage. ¢ ‘The Manufacturers and Builders rays 
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